Introduction and Background 



The goal of this study is to give an account of the rich agreement system 
oi^Abaza, a language of the Northwest Caucasian family spoken primarily 
ini the Caucasus Mountains of Russia, including a large corpus of data 
from a language previously discussed only minimally in the literature. 

The first published description of Abaza appeared in German (Bouda 
1 940). Three notable works concerning Abaza have appeared in English: 
Colarusso (1975/1988) is a phonological analysis of the various North- 
west Caucasian languages, including a chapter on the dialects of Abaza; 
Allen (1956) is a description of the verbal morphology with some limited 
discussion of the related syntax; Allen (1965) is an analysis of a brief text, 
giving a complete parsing of every word in the text and including a 
commentary. 

Most published work on Abaza is in Russian and is not readily available 
outside of the former Soviet Union. Genko (1955), Serdyuchenko (1955), 
and Tabulova (1976) are fairly comprehensive descriptions of the phonol- 
ogy and morphology of Abaza. Two dictionaries have been published: 
Russian to Abaza edited by Zhirov and Ekba (1956) and Abaza to Russian 
edited by Tugov (1967). Chkadua (1970) is an analysis of the tense system 
of Abaza and Abkhaz, again focusing on morphology. Pazov (1990) is a 
discussion of idiomatic expressions in Abaza. I know of no other accounts 
in any language of the syntactic structure of Ai!?aza. 

As a non-Indo-Eiu"opean SOV language with an ergative-absolutiv^ pat- 
tern of agreement, Abaza represents a type of language underrepres«ented 
in the literature along several parameters. There has been a long discus- 
sion in the literature on the question of whether the phenomenon of 
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ergativity reflects properties of syntactic organization or is an essentially 
morphological phenomenon independent of the syntax (e.g., Anderson 
1976, Dixon 1979, Marantz 1984, Campana 1992, Woolford 1993, and 
Bittner and Hale 1996a, 1996b). Abaza's agreement system is morpholog- 
ically ergative, i.e., agreement with an intransitive subject is registered in 
the same way as agreement with a direct object, and differently from 
agreement with a transitive subject. I treat this distinction as a syntactic 
difference as well as a morphological difference, in that direct objects and 
intransitive subjects occupy a syntactic position not shared by transitive 
subjects. 

A central concern of this study is the relationship between syntax and 
morphology. Abaza has a highly complex morphology. The verb word, es- 
pecially, indicates a variety of information often associated with specific 
syntactic structure. I assume that there is a direct relationship between 
the order of morphological constituents and the corresponding syntactic 
structure. This follows from Baker's (1985) Mirror Principle. Specifically, 
I assume that morphemes in the verb word introduce features which must 
be checked in the syntax in the same order as the morphemes occur. The 
order of morphemes within the verb word is thus directly related to syn- 
tactic structure. To the extent that this volume is successful in accounting 
for the Abaza data, it provides support for the Mirror Principle. 

The question of how agreement should be analyzed is another core con- 
cern. This issue is not unique to languages exhibiting an ergative-absolutive 
agreement or case pattern. In my analysis of Abaza, I have chosen to analyze 
agreement as mediated through syntactic agreement phrases, AgrP. In this 
analysis, each occurrence of an agreement morpheme is related to a syntactic 
agreement phrase, AgrP. This provides a single syntactic configuration in 
which morphological agreement is realized. 

One possible approach could have been to demonstrate that an analysis 
involving agreement phrases is superior to an analysis lacking them. I 
have not focused on this, although I believe that the use of agreement 
phrases has made the overall analysis much more elegant and coherent. 
One advantage of agreement phrases is that they provide for the possibil- 
ity of a position which mediates agreement that is not necessarily adja- 
cent to the category normally associated with that agreement. This fits the 
empirical facts of Abaza very nicely at several key points, e.g., with 
causatives and lexically inverted verbs. 

Accounting for the ergative-absolutive agreement pattern is another core 
issue in my analysis of Abaza. There is a growing body of literature within re- 
cent formal frameworks concerning how to account for this pattern (e.g., 
Levin 1983, Levin and Massam 1984, Marantz 1984, Bok-Bennema 1991, 
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Bittner 1992, Campana 1992, Johns 1992, Murasugi 1992, Boboljik 1993a, 
1993b, and Bittner and Hale 1996a, 1996b). Virtually all of these accounts 
focus on the ergative-absolutive pattern within transitive and intransitive 
clauses only. I seek to give a comprehensive account of all constructions in- 
volving agreement in Abaza, going beyond simple intransitive and transitive 
clauses. This provides a richer body of empirical material bearing on the na- 
ture of ergative agreement systems. 

One of the core questions in the recent discussion of ergativity has been 
whether the locus of absolutive case and agreement is syntactically higher 
or lower than the locus of ergative case and agreement. A wide variety of 
arguments, both empirical and theory-internal, have been presented on 
both sides of the issue. In looking at cases more complex than simple tran- 
sitive and intransitive clauses, my analysis comes down firmly on the side 
having the locus of absolutive agreement higher than that of ergative 
agreement. Although the alternative may account for simple transitive 
and intransitive verbs, increasingly complex constructions require in- 
creasingly ad hoc stipulations to provide an account of the data. In my 
analysis, this is not so. The basic set of principles I adopt does not require 
major revisions as we look at increasingly complex constructions, but 
these principles predict the actual behavior in most cases. 

I have chosen to use a formal framework (Principles and Parameters) in 
my analysis of the agreement patterns in Abaza, since I believe that this 
approach provides considerable insight into the principles underlying 
Abaza word and sentence structure.^ One thing to be gained from this in- 
vestigation is that constructions can be compared cross-linguistically with 
respect to their formal properties. Such comparison can show similar 
properties across languages, in spite of surface differences. For example, 
with respect to the incorporated postpositions discussed in chapter 7, sim- 
ilarities can be seen between Abaza and a group of languages as diverse as 
the Bantu languages of Africa, Rama (Chibchan) of Nicaragua, Nadeb 
(Maku) of Brazil, and Winnebago (Siouan) of North America. 

A second advantage of this approach is that it generates a set of clear 
predictions about what is and is not possible with respect to formal prop- 
erties. For example, there are more logically possible morphological and 
syntactic configurations in Abaza than actually occur. A formal theory 
can explain why many of these do not occur (barring accidental gaps). For 

^The first version of this study was completed in early 1 995. At that point, the Minimalist 
Program was still in its early stages of development (Chomsky 1991, 1992). The data here is 
presented in such a way that the reader may recast it in terras of the Minimalist Program or 
some other syntactic theory. It is my view, however, that the Principles and Parameters 
approach remains superior to the Minimalist Program for analyzing Abaza, particularly 
with respect to (a) ergativity and (b) structures involving more than two agreement 
projections. 
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instance, the relative order of potential and causative prefixes is fixed in 
Abaza. The formal theory I use accounts directly for why it is fixed in that 
order, and why the opposite order is impossible. 

Finally, given a precise analysis of the formal properties of different con- 
structions in a language, it is possible to make clear predictions about the for- 
mal interactions of those constructions. If the independentiy motivated 
principles for different constructions are accurate, they should be valid when 
those constructions interact with other constructions. This provides a means 
of testing a theory's accuracy. If a small set of general principles correctiy ac- 
counts for a large variety of constructions, including the complex interaction 
of more simple constructions, then the theory is successful. If, on the other 
hand, new principles are required to "fix things up" as more complex con- 
structions are encountered, it suggests that the general principles may be in 
need of revision. 

I believe that the general set of principles I establish for Abaza correctly 
accounts for a wide range of constructions in the language, as well as the 
interaction of those constructions with each other. For example, the inter- 
action of the potential with both lexically inverted verbs and the caus- 
ative is directiy accounted for in my analysis, without the need for 
additional machinery. My analysis will be successful to the extent that a 
small set of general principles accounts for the full range of data. I hope 
that the success of my overall analysis convinces those not familiar with 
formal theories that there is much to be gained from such theories in 
terms of understanding language. 

A brief grammatical description of the language is given in §1.1. Con- 
structions which are discussed in more detail in subsequent chapters are 
described only briefly, but included here in order to put them in the con- 
text of the language system as a whole. Section 1.2 is an overview of Prin- 
ciples and Parameters theory.^ It is not intended to be a comprehensive 
account of the theory, but to provide sufficient background so that those 
unfamiliar with the theory can follow the discussion in the remainder of 
the book. 

Chapter 2 is the core chapter. In it, I present the basic agreement pat- 
terns found in intransitive, transitive, and ditransitive verbs, in possessed 
nouns, and in postpositions; and I propose a single unified framework 
which accounts for these patterns. Two fundamental principles are estab- 
lished here: that absolutive agreement occurs in a higher syntactic phrase 
marker than ergative agreement and that movement to the specifier posi- 
tions in which agreement morphology is licensed follows a nested pattern 
of movement. This contrasts wit h the crossing pattern required by some 

^Black (2000:5-17) also summarizes the basic assumptions of Principles and Parameters, 
the successor of Government and Binding. 
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accounts of ergativity within the Minimalist Program (Chomsky 1992, 
Boboljik 1993a, 1993b). 

Also crucial to my analysis is the claim that agreement is mediated 
through the specifier-head relationship within functional agreement pro- 
jections. The use of agreement phrases raises a number of questions, 
which have not been conclusively resolved in the literature. One such 
question is how agreement phrases are licensed. In Abaza, it cannot be the 
case that each agreement projection is licensed in a position immediately 
dominating a certain type of projection, e.g., lexical or Infl/T, since the 
number of agreement morphemes which may occur in a single word in 
Abaza may exceed the number of such potential licensing projections. An- 
other key principle, then, is that a certain type of agreement phrase 
(ErgP) may be freely generated within a verbal extended projection. This 
relates to another question concerning the nature of agreement phrases. 
Chomsky (1992) suggests that there is a single type of agreement phrase 
(AgrP), and differences in the overt manifestation of agreement are deter- 
mined by the structural configuration of the agreement phrase, e.g., AGRP 
dominating VP results in accusative case while AgrP dominating TP re- 
sults in nominative case. My analysis requires the two types of agreement 
phrases, ErgP and AbsP, to be distinct. 

Subsequent chapters show that the framework established in chapter 2 
correctly accounts for a variety of other constructions in Abaza with a 
minimum of modification. All of the major constructions and patterns in- 
volving agreement in Abaza are covered in these chapters. Chapter 3 
deals with stative predicates, which include predicates headed by any lex- 
ical category in the language. Chapter 4 deals with the causative prefix, 
which I analyze as syntactically heading a VP. Chapter 5 deals with the 
phenomenon of derived inversion, in which the addition of one of several 
affixes triggers a rearrangement of the agreement pattern. Chapter 6 dis- 
cusses a class of two-argument verbs, lexically inverted verbs, which have 
a pattern of agreement distinct from (in fact, opposite to) the normal tran- 
sitive pattern. Chapter 7 accounts for a set of verbal prefixes which indi- 
cate various oblique relationships. I treat these as postpositions which 
incorporate into the verb. In chapter 8, 1 discuss a type of agreement be- 
yond simple person and number agreement which is used with wh- 
questions and relative clauses. This wh-agreement pattern is part of the 
agreement paradigm, and consequently I treat [wh] as a cp-feature. 
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1.1 Grammatical sketch of Abaza 

Abaza is spoken by roughly 40,000 speakers in Russia, primarily along the 
Kuban, Greater Zelenchuk, and Lesser Zelenchuk rivers on the north slopes 
of the Caucasus in the Karachayevo-Cherkessk Republic/ Additionally, there 
are between 10,000 and 30,000 speakers in Turkey,^ who setded there after 
fleeing the war between the Ottoman Empire and the (Tsarist) Russian Em- 
pire during the 1870s.^ 

Abaza is a member of the Northwest Caucasian (NWC) language family. 
The closest related language is Abkhaz, with which it forms a subgroup of 
the NWC family. Three other languages constitute the remainder of the 
NWC family: Ubykh, Kabardian, and Adyghe. 

The NWC languages are sometimes referred to, collectively or individu- 
ally, as Circassian. The relation among these languages is relatively well 
established. (See, for example, Colarusso 1989.) The status of the NWC 
family with respect to other language families is the subject of much de- 
bate. The potentially related language families include South Caucasian 
or Kartvelian (including Georgian, Mingrelian, Laz, and Svan), Northeast 
Caucasian (including many of the languages of Daghestan), and Indo- 
European. For an attempt to support proto-NWC's connection to 
proto-Indo-European, see Colarusso (1992). 

The primary dialect of Abaza is Tapanta, on which the official literary 
language in the Soviet Union was based, and this continues to be the stan- 
dard dialect for media (television, radio, and newspaper) and education.^ 
Those living in Turkey speak a descendant of this dialect, which is rela- 
tively unchanged from that spoken in Russia. The major differences be- 
tween the Russian and Turkish varieties of the Tapanta dialect are lexical, 
due to borrowings into the language from Russian and Turkish. Stylis- 
tically, the Turkish dialect appears to use the deictic pronoun awsy *that' 
as the third-person singular pronoun to a much greater degree, perhaps 
because of the influence of Turkish, which has a single third-person pro- 
noun, while the Russian dialect differentiates three third-person singular 



^The 1989 census places the number at 32,983 (lonova 1993). Previous censuses gave 
19,591 (1959), 25,448 (1970), and 29,000 (1979). 

^Aydemir (1973, 1974, 1975), whose numbers I use, counts Abaza and Abkhaz together 
for a total number of speakers of about 31,000. From my experience meeting speakers, and 
from the villages listed by Aydemir, I believe that the majority of these 31,000 are Abkhaz. 
Thus, 10,000 is probably a closer estimate for the number of Abaza speakers in Turkey than 
30,000. 

^For discussion of the history and culture of the Abaza, see Zamakhshirievna (1989). 

"^The orthography based on the Cyrillic alphabet and currently used in Russia was 
developed in 1938 by Soviet scholars. 
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pronouns (he, she, it). I use data from both dialects, noting other differ- 
ences as appropriate. 

Section 1.1.1 provides an overview of the phonological system of 
Abaza. Section 1.1.2 presents the basic structure of phrases of the three 
main categories of Abaza, postposition, noun, and verb. This includes 
both morphological alternations and syntactic alternations, particularly 
with respect to word order. 
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